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The Life of Music. 


From A. B. Marx’s “ Music of the Nineteenth Century.” 





{Continued from p. “83.] 


From this point musical Art develops its dra- 
matic nature and energy. Those two old heroes 
head the column: HaANpeL, in whose choruses 
each part, according to its range and distribution 
of tones, unfolds a peculiar character; Bacn, 
in whose choruses the dramatic genius wakes 
with the power of his subject, and every voice 
with and beside all the others or contrasted with 
them is full of most striking expression, such as 
was alone vouchsafed to him out of the fulness of 
the Holy Scripture quickened to new life within 
him. You must have before your mind his ‘Passion’ 
according to St. Matthew, his “Come, Jesus, come”, 
his “ Be not afraid”, his Jncarnatus, Crucifixcus, 
Resurrezit in his high Mass—why need I name 
them all!—you must strive to enter into the spirit 
of these works, if you would (in times so full of 
hypocritical Christianity in words and works and 
ways as ours, and in view of the dissolute and 
sickly autocracy and Voltaire-ism of the century 
in which Bach lived) hold any firm conception of 
the mighty inspiration of faith, which here, like a 
voice from the tombs of prophets and apostles 


and revivalists, called out to a world too narrow | 


and beset with care to apprehend and cherish 
what was high. 

This same dramatic quality—which differs from 
the tone-intricacies of mere Counterpoint, as the 
life of conscious creatures differs from coral 
structures or from that “frozen music” to which 
SCHLEGEL likens architecture,—we often meet 
in Bach in his accompaniments to the voices, 
and often in his pure instrumental passages. * * * 
The same thing appears in Handel, and, on 











quite another field, in their immediate successor, 
the dramatic composer, GLUCK. 

Contrapuntal art and power do not appear in 
this more intellectual than purely musical great 
man ; compared with his great predecessors and 


followers, one might boldly say of him, he was | 


not capable, or rather was not willing (such a 
mind ean do what it wills, and wills what is suited 
to its nature and its mission) to write a duet or a 
Before his mind there stood another goal, 
Out of the play of tones 


trio. 
and he has reached it. 
and phrases and the old wooden operatic forms, 
all based on that, the Genius of the Drama rose 
before him; impatiently he flung the trumpery 
aside; he had dragged his weary weight about 
with it long enough; truth of expression, char- 
acter, the dramatic moment, these only would he 
serve, these should reign supreme. Turn to the 
work, in which his idea is pronounced most 
strongly, to his “ Iphigenia in Aulis”; we find that 
understanding of the tone-relations—so far as 
the livelier scenic movement as covirasted with 


| the repose and depth of Bach allowed ic—appiied 


(Of 


to the most faithful expression of the words. 
course we must go back to the language of the 
original, the French). Tothe most striking cadence 
he adds such rich, elastic strength of rhythm, as we 
find in no one except “Eschylus, whose rhythmical 
power was certainly not known to Gluck. How 
readily upon the instant anapzsts spring up to 
him, asif fora lively war dance ! How thoughtfully 
he measures time and quantity in every sound! 
How truly and strikingly, according to measure 
and cadence, he declaims every word even 
in the arias and choruses, and how musical, 
how melodious the declamation ! 
Agamemnon: Brillant auteur, of Clytemnestra : 
Que j'aime and Armez vous, of Iphigenia: Les 
veux, the choruses: C’est trop faire and Non 


jamais,—and who knows how much more—may 


be played with satisfaction as pure music pieces ; 
and then you may sing them acceptably, before 
you become aware, that through and through, 
syllable for syllable, they are moulded to the 
weight and meaning of the words, nay, to the 
spoken sound, wherever it is significant, just as the 
body is moulded to the spirit that created it and 
uses it, or the bride in fidelity and tenderness to 
the chosen of her heart, as Hafiz-Goethe beauti- 
fully has it: 

Let the Word be called the bride, 

The bridegroom is the Soul! 


If his great predecessors had already melted 
words and tones into a most intimate union, more 
significant and more taking than either by itself; 
so in Gluck also the poetic form of speech, or 
verse, was married in its highest power to the lan- 
guage of tones; and this he accomplished in the 





| rights respected in its own way. 


The songs of 
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since in his Fatherland,'at those rude or un-Ger- 
man and stiff princely courts, which alone could 
afford it, he found neither understanding nor the 
room to work. It is proverbial in Germany, that 
mediocrity finds favor, while the great get but a 
beggarly pittance; so it was with Haypn, with 
Mozart, with BeerHoven, SCHILLER, and 
how many more! * * * 

The picture of the great man, and of what 
Music has gained through him, would remain too 
incomplete, were we to leave unmentioned how 
much he has done for the delineation of char- 
acters and situations ; only we must honestly con- 
fess, that he saw his Greeks in an old French 
light ;—a different stand-point was hardly possible 
after Racine and during his whole time. His 
Achilles is a French chivalric prince ; his Tphi- 
genia is a princesse somewhat after the idolized 
pattern of Marie Antoinette, the :patroness of 
Gluck; they are character-masks inherited from 
Corneille and Racine, wich the ben h only 
outgrew whit che naton®was ro’ vies ted by 
the Revolution. But, that admitted, it is impossi- 
ble to exchange a song of Iphigenia for one of 
Clytemnestra, or of a chorus leader ; each has its 
Indeed the 
characters do not stand, they unfold; the two 
first arias of Agamemnon, the four of Clytem- 
nestra are, scenically and psychologically, real pro- 
gressions. Finally, we have to mention that 
with Gluck the orchestra frequently comes forward 
in the most striking manner for the completion of 
the sketch of character. 

But here—in this participation of the orchestra 
in the spiritual purport of the tone-poem, already 
noticeable in Bach and Handel—we have that 
further stage of progress which was destined to 
complete itself in BeEetTnoveN. The persons of 
the drama are partly men, partly personified 
beings,—as the genius of hatred in Armida, the 
ghost in Don Juan. Still other wholly different 
beings hover round the fancy of the composer, 
incomprehensible, formless voices of Nature, 
sounds from higher regions. These are the voices 
of the orchestra. To the mere musician they are 
sonorous tools, lifeless machinery, one for this 
use and another for that. But to the tone-poet 
there is revealed in each of them a peculiar 
nature, filled with its own life and characteristic 
tendency. “To the Vandals they are stone”; to 
us they are alive, mysterious, many-sided, not 
easily described children of the wide realm of 
sound—and yet full of individual meaning. They 
entice us, they let us summon them and banish 
them, they serve us, each in its own way. If we 
love them and understand them (as no one has 
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done better than the divine musician Haypn), 
they offer us a loving service. We may also 
without love foree them to what is alien and 
abhorrent, we may abuse them; then they tor- 
ment in turn, as they have been tormented, or 
they sink away exhausted and powerless. It is 
a peculiar world, born out of our own spirit, but 
governed by its own unalterable laws. 

This progress into the realm of the most unfet- 
tered fancy was pre-indicated with firm hand. 
So soon as the tone-play gains significance and 
intellectually determined tenor, it cannot remain 
indifferent who takes up the word in it. As 
surely as the human voices—the young, rejoicing 
Discant and the stern Bass, the mild Alto and 
the fiery Tenor—announce a character of their 
own: just so surely must the mind, directed to 
what is characteristic, recognize differently 
organized beings in violins and flutes, in horns 
and trumpets, and choose among them according 
But these beings 
Henceforth 


to each momentary impulse. 
are present to the inner sense. 
wherever the element of sound stirs, they step up 
to you, and, like the pre-appointed spirits, offer 
you their service as their right, whisper and breathe 
to you what they specifically may and can do, 
attach themselves like shadows to the human 
voice, to strengthen it or veil it, relieve it when 
exhausted, carry it on, step into the place of it— 
and anon like sprites and cobolds in the fairy tales 
they read you the strange riddle of Nature, 
entice you and bear you away into another world 
full of strange but seemingly familiar beings. 
Long ago pre-indications of this other side of 
life were visible. But the lord and master before 
all was “Father Haypn”. He had from youth 
up as a mysician practised instruments; he had 
served > both natures had become spirit- 
ually blended as it were in long marriage, and 
they now served him and did what he desired, 
because he never did desire what they could not 
Ifow many merry games have 
It is a fact full of mean- 


and might not do. 
they enjoyed with him! 
ing, that his first larger tone-picture was “ the 
Chaos”, the shapeless shaped, the anxious waiting 
for the Let there be! for Light! It was a day 
of creation; the world of extra-human voices 
had received life, life of its own. In Beethoven’s 
symphonies, in the Heroic, the Pastoral, the fitth, 
the seventh, the ninth symphony, that life expand- 
ed into lyric, epic breadth; who would not long 
ago have felt and recognized it? Who of those 
ignorant of the language could resist the written 
testimony: that at least to the poet this shaped 
world, which lie had created and to which he had 
partly given names, had stood really and bodily 
before his mind's eye ? 
these creations continued in his Quartets and 
piano pieces, in that C# minor and F minor 
Sonata, in “ Les Adieux”, in the works marked 
110 and 111, in the Trio in D major, in the 
romance-like andante of the great C_ major Qua- 
tuor, in so many other works of the same and 
other composers? Is it not mainly this life- 
crowded world of instruments, to which C. M. von 
Weser and, following his pattern, MEYERBEER 
and WAGNER owe those local tones, which lend 
to their dramatic pictures a coloring so specific, 
so suited to nothing else but just this precise 
moment ? 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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And is not the series of 





[From Novello’s Musical Times.] 


The Charity Children’s Anniversary at St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 


(Translated from Hecror Berioz’s ‘ Soirées de l’orchestre.”’) 


I was in London at the beginning of June 
1851, when a piece of newspaper, which fell by 
accident into my hands, informed me that the 
anniversary meeting of the charity children would 
take place in St. Paul’s Church. I immediately 
sought for a ticket, which, after many letters and 
applications, I at length obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Goss, principal organist of this 
cathedral. At 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
aisles of the church were filled by crowds, which 
I traversed with some difficulty. On arriving at 
the organ loft destined for the choir, men and boys 
numbering 70, I was given a bass-part, which I 
was begged to sing with them, and also a sur- 
plice, which I had to don in order not to destroy, 
by my black coat, the harmony of white costume 
worn by the whole choir. Thus disguised as a 
churchman, I awaited that which I was to hear 
with a certain vague emotion, excited by what 
Isaw. Nine nearly vertical amphitheatres, each 
containing 16 stages, were raised in the centre of 
the edifice, beneath the cupola, and under the 
eastern aisle before the organ, to receive the 
children. The six beneath the cupola formed a 
kind of hexagon circle, open only at east and 
west; from the last opening, commenced an 
inclined plane, ending above the principal door of 
entrance, and already crowded by an immense 
audience, who from these benches, even the most 
distant, could see and hear everything with ease. 
To the left of the tribune before the organ, occu- 
pied by ourselves, a platform held seven or eight 
trumpet and drum players. On this platform a 
large mirror was placed, so as to reflect, for the 
musicians, the movements of the choir-master, 
beating time in the distance, in an angle beneath 
the cupola, and directing the choral mass; this 
mirror also served to guide the organist, who 
turned his back towards the chorus. The sixth 
stage of the vast amphitheatre reached nearly to 
the capitols of the colonnade; and banners 
planted all around, indicated the places occupied 
by different schools, and displayed the name of 
their parish, or the part of London to which they 
belonged. At the entrance of groups of children, 
the compartments of the amphitheatres, succes- 
sively peopled from above, formed a singular spec- 
tacle, recalling that offered by the phenomenon 
of cerystallizition microscopically viewed. The 
points of this crystallization of human molecules, 
constantly directed from the circumference 
towards the centre, was bi-colored—the dark blue 
of the lite boys’ coats on the upper stages, and 
the white of the little girls’ frocks and caps oceu- 
pying the lower ranks. Besides this, as the boys 
wore either a polished brass badge or silver medal, 
their movements caused the light reflected by 
these metal ornaments to flash and produce the 
effect of a thousand sparks kindling and dying 
out every minute upon the sombre background of 
the picture. The aspect of the platforms crowded 
by the girls was still more curious; the green and 
pink ribbons which adorned the heads and necks 
of these white little virgins, caused this part of 
the amphitheatres exactly to resemble a mountain 
covered with snow, through which peep here and 
there sprigs of grass and flowers. Add to this, 
the varied hues which lost themselves in the half- 
light of the inclined plane occupied by spectators 
—the scarlet-covered pulpit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—the richly ornamented seats of the 
Lord Mayor and English aristocracy, placed be- 
neath the cupola—and, on the other side, and 
above all the gilded pipes of the grand organ ; 
imagine to yourselves the magnificent church of 
St. Paul’s, the largest in the world, after St. Pe- 
ter’s, as a framework to the whole,—and even 
then, you will have but a faint sketch of this 
incomparable spectacle: and, throughout, such 
order—a collectedness, a serenity, which doubles 
its magic. 

No theatrical decorations, however admirable 
we suppose them, could ever approach this 
reality, which, even at the present moment, I 
seem to have beheld in a dream. Gradually, 








and while the children, dressed in their new 
clothes, took their places with a serious joy, 
exempt from turbulence, but tinged with some 
pride, I heard my English neighbors say to each 
other: ‘“ What a scene—what a scene ;” and my 
emotion was profound when the six thousand 
Jive hundred little singers being at length seated, 
the ceremony commenced. After a chord from 
the organ, arose in gigantic unison the first Psalm 
chanted by this wonderful chorus—* All people 
that on Earth do dwell.” It is useless to endea- 
vor to give you an idea of such an effect in music. 
It was, as compared to the power and beauty of 
the most excellent vocal masses you may have 
heard, as St. Paul’s of London is to a village 
church—and a hundred times beyond that differ- 
ence. I should add that this chorale, of weighty 
notes and grand character, is sustained by superb 
harmonies, with which the organ surrounds it, 
without overwhelming it. I was agreeably sur- 
prised to learn that the music of this Psalm, for 
a length of time attributed to Luther, is by 
Claude Goudimel, chapel master at Lyons in the 
16th century. Notwithstanding the oppression 
and tremor I felt, I mastered myself sufficiently 
to take a part in chaunting the Psalms, which 
the chorus of musicians next executed. The 
Te Deum of Boyce (written in 1760), a com- 
position without character, sung by the same, 
completely restored my calmness. At the Coro- 
nation Anthem, when the children joined the 
small chorus and organ at times, but only to utter 
solemn exclamations, such as, God save the King! 
Long live the King! May the King live for ever! 
Amen! Hallelujah! —the electrical feeling re- 
commenced. I began to count a great many 
rests, notwithstanding the cares of my neighbor, 
who, every moment, shewed me on his copy 
whereabouts we were, thinking that I had lost my 
place. But during the Psalm in triple time, by 
J. Gauthaumy, an ancient English composer 
(1774), sung by all the voices, with trumpets, 
drums, and the organ,—during this overwhelming 
explosion of a hymn, truly ardent with inspiration 
of grandiose harmony, of an expression as noble 
as touching, Natyre claimed her right to be 
weak, and I was obliged to use my copy of 
music, as Agamemnon did his toga, to veil my 
face. 

After this sublime piece, and while the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced his ser- | 
mon, which distance rendered inaudible to me, | 
one of the masters of the ceremonies came to | 
fetch me, and conducted me, thus “all tears,” to 
different parts of the church, where I might con- 
template, under all its aspects, a spectacle which 
the eye could not, from one point, comprehend in 
its complete grandeur. He ultimately left me 
below, near the pulpit, among the fashionable 
world—that is to say, in the lowest crater of the 
vocal voleano; and when, for the last Psalm, the 
eruption recommenced, I was forced to own, that 
for the auditors thus placed, its power was doubly 
discernable. In going out, I met the venerable 
Cramer, who, in his ecstasy, forgetting that he 
spoke French perfectly, began calling out to me 
in Italian—* Cosa stupenda! stupenda! la 
gloria dell’ Inghilterra.”. Then Duprez—ah! 
the great artiste who, during his brilliant career, 
affected so many persons—received on that day 
the payment of his long credits, and these debts 
of France were paid by English children. I have 
never seen Duprez in such a state ; he stammered, 
he wept, he wandered—at the same time that the 
Turkish Ambassador and a handsome young In- 
dian passed near us, as unmoved and melancholy 
as if they had just come from hearing their 
dancing dervishes howl in a mosque. Oh! sons 
of the East, one sense is wanting in you; will you 
ever acquire it ?—Now for some technical details. 

This institution of Charity Children was foun- 
ded in 1764, by King George III. It is supported 
by voluntary donations or subscriptions, which are 
furnished by the rich or middle classes of the 
metropolis. The products of the annual meeting 
in St. Paul’s, tickets for which are sold at half-a- 
crown and half-a-guinea, are also given to It. 
Although all the places reserved for the public on 
this occasion are purchased long beforehand, the 
space occupied by the children, and the necessary 
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sacrifice of a great part of the church for the 
admirable dispositions I have mentioned, natu- 
rally detract much from the pecuniary result of 
the ceremony. The expenses also are very great. 
Thus, the placing of the nine amphitheatres and 
inclined plane costs alone £450. The receipts 
usually amount to £800; so there remains but 
£350, at most, for the 6,500 poor little creatures 
who give this splendid festival of their City- 
mother;—but voluntary donations always form a 
considerable sum. The children are not ac- 
quainted with music, and have never seen a note 
in all their lives. It is necessary to din into their 
ears, on a violin, and for three whole months, the 
hymns and anthems they will have to sing at the 
meeting. They thus learn them by heart, and 
therefore bring to church neither book nor any- 
thing else to guide them during the performance ; 
for this reason, they merely sing unison. Their 
voices are beautiful, but of small compass; in 
general, they are required to sing but phrases 
contained within an interval of an eleventh, from 


B below to the E fourth space (key of G). All 


economy, the Government of July suppressed the 
establishment. And yet, by means of three or 
four societies, which it would be easy for us to 
form, what should prevent us, in a certain num- 
ber of years, from giving, in. Paris, a small but 
perfected sample of the English musical festival ? 
We have no St. Paul’s Church, it is true; but we 
have the Pantheon, which offers, if not dimen- 
sions, at least interior capabilities of a similar 
nature. The number of performers and hearers 
would be less colossal ; but, the edifice also being 
less vast, the effect might still be extraordinary. 
With French resources only, this festival might 
be possible in about 10 years; Paris has only to 
desire. In the meantime, with the aid of the first 
rudiments of music, the English desire and obtain. 
A great people who possess the instinct of great 
things!!! The soul of Shakespeare is in them ! 

The day I was present, for the first time, at this 
ceremony, on leaving St. Paul’s, in a state of 
semi-inebriation, which you may now conceive, I 
caused myself (without knowing wherefore) to be 
rowed ina Thames boat, and received, during 


brothers nor friends to arouse, he dropped his 
hand, which already held the gong-hammer, and 
sighed. Dulces reminiscitur Argos, I said to my- 
self. Then, putting on my most gracious mien, I 
approached him, and, supposing him to under- 
stand English, addressed him with a “ Good morn- 
ing, sir,”—full of benevolent interest not to be 
misinterpreted. For all answer, my man gets up, 
turns his back, goes and opens a cupboard, and 
takes out some sandwiches, which he begins to 
eat, without looking towards me, and with an air 
somewhat contemptuous for this food of Barba- 
rians. Then he sighed again,—he is evidently 
thinking of those succulent shark-fins, fried in 
castor-oil, which he feasted on in his own country 
—of the soup of swallow-nests—and of the famous 
wood-louse jam, which they make so well in 
Canton. Ugh! the reveries of this impolite 
gastronomer gives me the nausea, and I hasten 
away. 

A noise, like that produced by rain, spread 
throughout the spacious galeries;—it was the 
fountains and jets d’eau, which had just been set 


in motion by the keepers. Crystal castles, and 
artificial rocks, trembled under the rushing of 
liquid pearls; the policemen—those good gend- 
irmes without arms, whom every one respects 
with justice—took their stations; the young 


twenty minutes, a drenching rain. Returning on 
foot, and wet through, from Chelsea, where I had 
nothing to do, I had the presumption to intend to 
sleep; but nights which follow such days are not 
for sleep. I heard unceasingly rumbling through 


these notes, which are equally common to soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto, and are theretore 
found in all voices, possess a wonderful sonorous- 
|| ness. It is doubtful whether they could have been 
trained to sing in different parts. _Notwithstand- 























ing the extreme simplicity and breadth of the 
melodies entrusted to them, there is not, to the 
ear of a musician, an irreproachable simultane- 
ousness in the entry of voices afier silence. This 
occurs because the children do not know the du- 
ration of bars, and do not think of counting them. 
Besides this, their only director, raised much 
above the chorus, can only be easily seen by the 
higher rows of the three amphitheatres opposite 
to him, and only indicates the commencement of 
each piece, as the majority of the singers cannot 
see him, and the rest seldom deign to look at him. 
The prodigious effect of this unison may be attri- 
buted, in my opinion, to two causes ; firstly, to 
the quality and enormous number of voices— 
secondly, to the disposition of the singers in 
greatly raised amphitheatres. The production 
and reflection of tone stand in good relative pro- 
portion—the atmosphere of the church, attacked 
at once from so many péints, at its surface and 
depth, is entirely set into vibration, and its reso- 
nance acquires a majesty and force of action on 
human organization, which the most. scientific 
efforts of musical art, under usual circumstances, 
have not been able even faintly to produce. 

I will add, but only as a matter of conjecture, 
that, on an exceptional occasion like the present, 
many inexplicable phenomena must occur, which 
are governed by the mysterious laws of electricity. 

now ask myself, if the notable difference 
which exists between the voices of children 
brought up by charity in London, and of our poor 
children in Paris, may not be caused by the 
nourishment, good and abundant for the former, 
and insufficient and of bad quality for the latter. 
This is very probable. These English children 
are strong and muscular, and bear none of the 
suffering and weakly aspect presented by the 
Parisian youthful working population, exhausted 
by a bad alimentary system—by toil and priva- 
tion. It is quite natural that the vocal organs of 
our children should participate in the debility of 
general health, and that even their intellect should 
suffer. At any rate, it is not merely voices which 
are wanting at the present time in Paris, to 
reveal, in such wondrous wise, the sublimity of 
monumental music. The first requirement would 
be a cathedral of gigantic proportions (the church 
of Notre Dame itself would not be adapted for 
such performances) ; then, alas! is wanting faith 
in Art—a direct and ardent tendency towards 
it—calmness, patience, subordination’ of pupils 
and artistes—a strong will, if not of Government, 
at least of the rich classes, to attain the end, after 
having appreciated its beauty—and_ consequently 
and lastly, money would be wanting, and the 
enterprise would fall to ruins from its foundations. 
We have but to recall—to compare a small to an 
immense thing—the melancholy end of Choron, 
who, with slight resources, had already obtained 
such important results in his Institution for Cho- 
ral music, and who died of grief when, out of 





my head the harmonious clamor, “ All people that 
on earth do dwell ;” and I saw the church of St. 
Paul’s spinning round. I fond myself within its 
precincts; it was, by a strange transformation, 
changed toa pandemonium—it was the decoration 
of Martin’s celebrated picture ;—instead of the 
Archhishop in his pulpit, I saw Satan on his 
throne—instead of thousands of believers and 
children grouped around him, nations of demons 
and condemned souls darted their flaming glances 
from out the visible darkness, and the iron amphi- 
theatre on which these millions were seated, 
vibrated throughout in a terrible maner, produc- 
ing direful harmonies. At length, wearied with 
the recurrence of such hallucinations, I resolved, 
although it was scarcely day, to go out and walk 
towards the Palace of the Exhibition, where my 
duties of juryman would call me in some hours. 
London was still asleep ;—none of the Sarahs, 
Mary’s, or Kates, who daily wash the thresholds, 
had yet appeared, mop in hand. An old be-gin- 
ned Irish woman sat smoking her pipe, huddled 
up all alone, in a corner of Manchester Square. 
Indifferent-looking cows ruminated as they lay on 
the thick grass of Hyde Park. A little three- 
masted plaything of a navigating nation, floated 
drowsily on the river Serpentine. Already some 
luminous gleams appeared on the highest glass 
panes of the palace opened to “all people that on 
earth do dwell.” The guard who watches the 
barriers of this Louvre, accustomed to see me at 
all sorts of undue hours, let me pass, and I entered. 
Here again was an original spectacle of grandeur, 
presented by the deserted interior of the Exhibi- 
tion Palace at 7 o’clock in the morning ; the vast 
solitade—the silence—the softened lights falling 
through the transparent roof—all the dry foun- 
tains—the dumb organs—the motionless trees— 
the harmonious display of rich produce brought 
thither from all corners of the world by a hundred 
rival nations. The ingenious inventors, born of 
peace—the destructive instruments, recalling war, 
—all these causes of movement and noise seemed 
then to converse mysteriously with each other, 
during the absence of man, in that unknown lan- 
guage which may be heard by the mental ear. I 
prepared myself to listen to their secret dialogue, 
thinking myself alone in the palace; bnt we were 
three—a Chinese, a sparrow, and myself. The 
long eyes of the Asiatic had opened before the 
proper hour, it appcared—or perhaps, like mine, 
they had never closed. By means of’ a little 
feather broom, he dusted carefully his splendid 
porcelain vases—his hideous images—his lackered 
and silken goods. Then I saw him take a water- 
ing-pot, fetch water from the basin of the glass 
fountain, and tenderly water a poor flower, doubt- 
less from China, which was fading in an ignoble 
European vase. After which, he sat down, near 
his stall, looked at the tamtams which hung from 
it, made a movement as though he would strike 
them,—but, remembering that he had neither 





apprentice of Mr. Ducroquet approached his mas- 
ter’s organ, meditating the new polka with which 
he intended to regale us; the ingenious manufac- 
tvrers of Lyons came to finish their admirable dis- 
plays; diamonds, prudently hidden during night- 
time, re-appeared dazzling beneath their glass 
cases; the large Irish bell, in D flat minor, which 
commands the eastern gallery, obstinately struck 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 blows, quite proud not to 
resemble its tellow in Albany Street, which gives 
out a resounding major third. Silence had kept 
me awake—these noises made me drowsy ; desire 
for sleep became irresistible—I came and sat down 
before Erard’s grand piano, the musical wonder 
of the Exhibition—I leant against its rich cover, 
and was falling asleep, when Thalberg, tapping 
me on the shoulder, said, * Ah! brother colleague! 
the jury are assembling. Allons / rouse yourself. 
We have to examine 32 musical snuff-boxes, 24 
accordions, and 13 bombardons to-day.” 








New Views of Opera. 


[Extracts from Ricuarp Wagner's “Opera and Drama,” as 
translated by the London Musical World.] 





VI. MeYERBEER. 


If the poet, in the case of La Muette and Tell, 
still retained the reins, because neither WEBER 
nor Rossini thought of anything but making 
themselves very musically-comfortable and melo- 
diously-easy in the splendid operatic coach—quite 
indifferent as to how or whither the coachman 
drove them—MErYERBEER, who was not possessed 
of such voluptuous melodic ease, felt impelled to 
snatch the reins from the coachman’s hands, in 
order, by the zig-zag direction in which he drove, 
to create the necessary sensation, that he could 
not succeed in directing towards himself as long 
as he sat in the carriage with his own musical 
person alone. 

It is only from detached anecdotes that we have 
learned what a painfully tormenting influence 
Meyerbeer exercised upon his poet, Scribe, 
when the latter was plotting out operatic subjects 
for him. If we were not to pay any attention to 
these anecdotes, and knew nothing of the secrets 
of the operatic consultations between Scribe and 
Meyerbeer, we yet could not avoid clearly see- 
ing, from the poems produced, what burdensome 
and embarrassing constraint must have pressed 
on Scribe, generally so quick, and light, and 
working so skilfully, when he botched up the 
bombastic, baroque texts for Meyerbeer. While 
Scribe continued to write, for other operatic com- 
posers, lightly-flowing dramatic poems, frequently 
conceived in an interesting manner, and, at any 
rate, carried out with a great deal of natural skill, 
besides, at least, always possessing a decided action 
at the bottom, and containing easily intelligible 
situations suited to it—this selfsame uncommonly 
experienced poet manufactured for Meyerbeer 
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the most unhealthy bombast, the most stunted 
nonsense—separate acts without combined action, 
most absurdly confused situations, and most laugh- 
ably grotesque characters. This could not occur 
in the natural order of things; a sober under- 
standing, like Scribe’s, does not lend itself so easily 
to the experiments of madness. Scribe must first 
have been rendered crazy himself before he could 
have produced a Robert le Diable ; he must have 
been robbed of all healthy feeling for dramatic 
action before he exhibited himself, in Les [Huque- 
nots, as a mere compiler of scenic shades and con- 
trasts; he must have been initiated into the mys- 
teries of historical roguery before he could have 
been prevailed on to produce a Prophete of 
swindlers. 

We here recognize a determining influence of 
the composer upon the poet, like that exercised 
by Weber on the poetess of his Luryanthe, but 
from what fundamentally different motives ! 
Weber wanted to produce a drama that could, in 
all instances, be resolved, with every shade of 
scenic effect, into his noble, deeply-feeling mel- 
ody :—Meyerbeer on the contrary, wanted to have 
a monstrous, motley, historico-romantic, diaboiico- 
religious, bigoted-voluptuous, _ frivolous-sacred, 
mysterious-brazen, sentimental-swindling, dra- 
matic hodge-podge, in order to obtain matter for 
the invention of a monstrously clever style of 
music—but he could never succeed in really car- 
rying out this wish, on account of the invincible 
stupidity of his peculiar musical nature. He felt 
that something never accomplished before was to 
be done with all the stores of the means of musi- 
ral effect which he had hoarded up, supposing 
they were collected from every hole and corner, 
heaped up in irretrievable contusion, mixed with 
stage powder and colophony, and then blown into 
the air with a tremendous explosion. What he, 
therefoie, required of his poet was, toa certain 
extent, the mise-en-scéne of Berlioz’s orchestra, 
only—we must particularly remember—with its 
must humiliating abasement to the shallow basis 
of Rossini’s vocal shakes and general stops—for 
the sake of the “dramatic” opera. The idea of 
working up, through the drama, all the musical 
elements of effect to anything like harmonic unity, 
must have struck him as being most faulty for his 
purpose, for Meyerbeer was no ideal enthusiast, 
but a man who regarded the modern operatic 
public with a practical eye, and saw that he would 
not have gained a single person to his cause by 
harmonie unity, while, by a loose hodge-podge he 
could not avoid pleasing all ; each, namely, in his 
own peculiar way. Nothing, therefore, struck 
him as so important as a confused motley, and 
motley confusion; and the merry Scribe was 
compelled to sweat blood, and, with the most pro- 
found calculation, put together the dramatic jum- 
ble, before which the musician stood with cold- 
blooded care, turning over in his mind on what 
yiece of unnaturalness some shred or other from 
lis musical store-room might be fitted as glaringly 
and conspicuously as possible, in order to appear 
completely unusual—and, therefore, “ character- 
istic.” 

It was thus that he developed in the eyes of 
our art-critics the capability of music for historical 
characteristic, and brought things to such a pitch, 
that it was said, as the most delicate flattery which 
could be paid him, that the texts of his operas 
were wretched and _pitiable, “but then what did 
his music make of the wretched stuff !”—Thus was 
the greatest triumph of music attained ; the com- 
poser had completely ruined the poet, and the 
musician was crowned as the actually real poet 
upon the ruins of operatic poetry ! 


Hummel and Field. 


[We extract the following interesting anecdote of 
Hummel’s visit to Field, at Moscow, pretending to be 
an amateur requiring instruction, from a work entitled 
* Gallery of Living Composers.”] 

In the year 1823, Hummel visited St. Peters- 
burg, whither his reputation had already preceded 
him, and gave several concerts there, which were 
very numerously attended. In the course of these 
entertainments, he composed extemporary varia- 























tions upon themes suggested to him by his audi- 
ence in which he displayed such talent and 
readiness of invention, as to waken up a perfect 
enthusiasm among his hearers. From St. Peters- 
burg he proceded to Moscow, where Field was at 
that time residing. These two great artists had 
never seen each other, and were only known to 
one another by their works and reputation. 

On the morning after his arrival, Hummel, 
whose apppearance was somewhat heavy and 
somewhat slovenly, paid Field a visit, at the hotel 
garni which that artist then inhabited. He found 
him in his dressing-gown, smoking and giving 
instruction to a pupil. 

“T wish to speak with Mr. Field,” said Hum- 
mel. 

“T am he,” said Field, “ What is your pleas- 
ure ?” 

“T was anxious to make your acquaintance; I 
am a great lover of music; but I see you are 
engaged, so don’t let me disturb you. I can 
wait.” 

Field begged him to sit down, without any 
ceremony, merely asking him whether the smell 
of tobacco was offensive to him. “ Not at all,” 
said Hummel, “I smoke too !” 

The presence of a stranger so disconcerted 
Field’s pupil, that he very speedily took his 
departure. During this time, Field had been 
scrutinizing his visitor, whose general bearing 
struck him as being something remarkable; at 
length he asked him, “ What is your business in 
Moscow ?” 

Hummel said he had visited Moscow in a mer- 
cantile capacity, and that being a devoted lover 
of music, and having long heard of Field’s 
extraordinary talents, he could not think of leav- 
ing the city without having heard him. 

Field was civil enough to gratify the wish of 
his visitor. And although he perhaps considered 
him as little better than a Midas, he sat down to 
the piano, and played one of his Capricci in his 
own surprising manner. Hummel thanked him 
repeatedly for his kindness, and assured him that 
he had never heard the piano played with so much 
lightness and precision. 

Field answered in a sportive tone, “Since you 
are so very fond of mitsic, you certainly must play 
something yourself ?” 

Hummel made some excuses, saying that when 
at home it was true he played the organ occa- 
sionally, but that it was impossible to touch the 
piano after Field. 

“That is all very well,” said Field, “ but such 
an amateur as you are, always knows something 
to play,” and he smiled in anticipation of the 
performance he was doomed to listen to. 

Without farther parley, Hummel now sat down 
to the piano, and taking the very theme which 
Field had just played, he began to vary it 
extemporaneously, in a manner worthy of his 
genius, and as if inspired by the occasion, and, 
indeed, altogether in a style so powerful and over- 
whelming, that Field stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment. Dropping his pipe from his mouth, and 
drying his tears, he seized Hummel, exclaiming, 
“You are Hummel, you are Hummel! There is 
nobody but Hummel in the whole world who is 
capable of such inspiration!” and it was with no 
little difficulty that Hummel released himself from 
the powertul grasp of his admirer. 


+ > 


Songs. 
From Atrrep Tennyson's “ Maup”. 
I. 

Go not, happy day, 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 

Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 

O'er the blowing ships. 








Over blowing seas, 
Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West; 
Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, | 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 
Blush from West to East, 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is East, 
Blush it thro’ the West. 
Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 








Il. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, | 
Iam here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night nave the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 





I said to the lily, “ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play”. 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone | 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, “ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine”, so I sware to the rose, 
“For ever and ever mine”’. 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clashed in the hall; 

And Jong by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet, | 
And the valleys of Paradise. | 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and thee. 





Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. | 
| 
| 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate, 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
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The red rose cries, “ She is near, she is near” ; 
The white rose weeps, “ She is late; 

The larkspur listens, ‘* I hear, I hear’’; 
And the lily whispers, “I wait”. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I Jain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 





Cinderella at Niblo’s. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune, August 7.] 





The sweetest of fairy legends is Cinderella. 
With what complete hold does it seize upon the 
youthful imagination! How the young bosom 
swells with indignation at the injustice and cru- 
elty of the heartless old father and unnatural sis- 
ters! How tenderly it sympathizes with the 
centle and forgiving, if not uncomplaining, victim 
of oppression! How it glories in the power of 
the fairy to reward and punish in accordance 
with the strictest requirements of poetical justice ; 
and with what infinite delight it conemptlates 
the exercise of that power in the transformation 
of the rats, and mice, and pumpkin, and lizards, 
and of the heroine herself; and her final triumph 
through the possession of that most lady-like 
attribute, the tiniest little foot in all the world! 
Cinderella without the fairy and her works is 
Hamlet without Hamlet. Yet such is the Italian 
story as it appears in the opera of Cenerentola, 
where human agencies accomplish everything ; 
and hence that opera, beautiful as it is, and com- 
prising some of Rossryt’s_ best inspirations, has 
never been a remarkable favorite with English or 
American audiences. 

The cleverest Englishman that ever translated 

and adapted foreign operas to our language is 
Roputno Lacy. <A poetand musician combined, 
he possesses the rare gift of knowing how to choose 
the most melodious words and how to put them in 
their proper places “so that they will sing ;” a 
task of infinite difficulty, considering the abound- 
ing consonants and monosyllabic nouns of the 
English language, but one which Lacy proves can 
be accomplished. Perceiving that a translation 
of Rossini’s work would not be acceptable to our 
taste, Lacy has reconstructed the plot according 
to the accepted English story, and retaining most 
of the music of Cenerentola has added some bril- 
liant and beautiful pieces from the same compo- 
ser’s Armida, Maometto Secondo and Guillaume 
Tell, and has thus produced the charming pastic- 
cio, Cinderella, which has proved more successful 
than any other opera ever presented in England 
or America. 
__ Lacy’s version of Cinderella was first performed 
in Ameriva by Mrs. AusTIN, a charming singer 
and beautiful woman, at the Park Theatre in 
1830—when New York was a_ village in compar- 
ison with its present limits—and even then hada 
run of sixty nights. In subsequent seasons Mrs. 
Woop, Madame Caraporr, Miss SHERRIFF 
and many other English vocalists have so often 
appeared in it that the total number of its repre- 
sentations in this City has probably reached five 
hundred. About the time Cinderella was pro- 
duced in New-York, Robert le Diable was first 
presented at the Grand Opera in Paris. No work 
was ever more successful there or up to this time 
ottener played ; yet the number of representa- 
tions of Robert le Diable in Paris has not equalled 
that of Cinderella in New-York; a fact which 
speaks volumes of the desire and ability of the 
people here to support opera presented in the 
language they understand. * * * * * * 

Nearly the whole weight of the performance 
last night fell upon Miss Loursa Pyne, who gave 
the brilliant, sparkling music of the part of Cin- 
derella most exquisitely, and acted too with much 
spirit. In the duet, “ Whence this soft and pleas- 
ing flame,” she displayed her wonderful facility of 
execution, and was generously applauded. Her 
sister, Miss Pyne, acted and sang the part of Clo- 





fair Thisbe. Mr. Harrison began well, and 
through the first act sang in tune; but subse- 
quently, and especially in the song—we believe 
from Gustavus—which he introduced in the third 
act, his intonation was painfully false. Of the 
other characters, we can only say that Mr. Horn- 
CASTLE acted the Baron with becoming pompos- 
ity, and sang the music as conscientiously as his 
limited vocal powers would allow. Compared 
with others who have usually appeared in the 
part, he was quite up to the average, but a great 
singer would make of Pompolino a great part. 
We like neither Mr. Borrant’s mouthing method 
nor his vulgar style. Mr. Hontanp as Pedro 
was exceedingly amusing. The extensive array 
of names of scene painters, costumers, carpenters, 
ete., on the play-bills claimed special considera- 
tion for Cinderella as a show piece, but the prom- 
ise was greater than the performance. * * * 

But notwithstanding the incomplete manner in 
which Cinderella was presented last night—prob- 
ably for the five-hundredth time in New-York— 
it drew an overtlowing house, some hundreds 
being obliged to stand; and will continue for a 
time to attract large audiences. What, then, 
might we not predict for the success of new operas 
presented with the ablest singers in all the princi- 
pal parts, and with the splendor and force of the 
great lyrical theatres of Europe? English Opera 
has never yet been so represented in this City, 
and the manager, with intelligence and capital 
adequate to the business, who would undertake 
the organization of an English company, equal in 
every respect to the best Italian, would be sure 
of a success which no manager of Italian opera 
can hope for. 


Music Abroad. 
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Tracttan Opera.—M. MEyYeErBeEER's long-expected 
opera, L’ Etoile du. Nord, was represented last night, for 
the first time at this theatre, and for the first time in the 
Italian language, with a highly effective cast, and a mag- 
nificence of scenery, costume, and detail never surpassed 
in London, much less in any other city. The dialogue, 
spoken at the Opera Comique, has been turned by the 
composer into accompanied recitative, which thus gives 
to the new work the style and propcrtions of what is 
technically denominated “ grand opera,” and_ fits it for 
the exigencies of the Italian stage. A more brilliant sue- 
cess could not have been achieved. Nor was ever suc- 
cess more amply merited. The general execution was 
admirable—muarvellous, indeed, when it is considered that 
this was the first performance of one of the most difficult 
operas ever written,—an opera which took the Parisians, 
so much more experienced than ourselves in the produc- 
tion of entertainments on a vast scale, upwards of six 
months to prepare. Long as was the performance (and 
it was nearly a quarter to 1 before it terminated), we 
never remember to have seen a densely crowded audi- 
ence more thoroughly delighted. To say nothing of the 
well-deserved compliments paid to Mme. Bosto, Herr 
FormEs, Sig. LABLACHE, and the other principal singers, 
M. Meyerbeer was twice brought before the curtain at 
the end of the second act, amid enthusiastic cheering, 
and again at the conclusion of the opera, when he came 
on with all the performers, and the stage was literally 
covered with wreaths and boquets. Another call—and 
one as richly deserved as that awarded to the celebrated 
composer himself—was for Mr. Costa, whose exertions 
in getting up the opera so quickly, and at the same time 
so efficiently, must have been unparalleled. Notwith- 
standing the varied and elaborate choruses, the unusual 
number of supernumeraries, the complicated stage acces- 
sories, and the Lighly wrought concerted music, in which 
the Hoile du Nord abounds, there was scarcely a weak 
point in the whole performance. The orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera has accustomed the public to such 
tours de force; but on the present occasion the chorus, 
and, indeed, everything else, was just as perfect as the 
orchestra. Besides the singers we have mentioned, Mlle. 
Marat, Mile. Jenny Bavurr, Mine. Ruperspvorrr, 
Signori Garpont, LuccHest, TAGLIAFICcO, ZELGER, 
Povontnt, &c., had parts in the opera; and a more 
earnest desire on all hands to give every possible effect 
toa great work has seldom been exhibited in a public 
theatre.— Times, July 20. 


THe Princess CZARTORYSKA’S MATINEE.—A morn- 
ing performance of vocal and instrumental music was 
given yesterday. at the residence of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, under the name and aus- 
pices of her Highness the Princess MARCELLINE CzZAR- 
TORYSKA, in aid of the benevolent fund of the Literary 
Association of the Friends of Poland. The Princess 
was assisted in her undertaking by many distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, who, as ‘ ladies patronesses,’ 





which the concert was projected. The performances 
took place in the magnificent ballroom, which, in spite 
of the unprecedentedly high price of tickets (2/.), was 
filled by a numerous audience. As the entertainment 
was got up for a charitable purpose, and as several of 
the performers were amateurs, we are not called upon to 
offer a detailed criticism. At the same time we are happy 
to afford our tribute of sincere admiration to the Princess 
Czartoryska, one of the most accomplished pianists we 
have heard. To judge from her choice of pieces, more- 
over,—including, among others, Beethoven’s early trio in 
C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and Mo- 
zart’s sonata in A for piano and violin (one of the best), 
she may be regarded not merely as a clever amateur, but 
as a connoisseur, whose predilections are in favor of 
really good music. Her most artistic performance was 
inthe sonata of Mozart, where close and correct execu- 
tion and style pure and legitimate are indispensable, and 
to which her light and feminine touch, added to a quality 
of tone always delightful when not forced, and a remark- 
able fluency of. execution, gaveespecial charm. In both 
compositions the Princess Czarturyska was applauded 
with the utmost warmth; but that which produced the 
most favorable impression oa ourselves was the last. In 
the trio and sonata Herr Louts ELLER took the violin, 
the violoncello part in the former being supported by 
the admirable talent of Signor Prarrt. Herr Eller also 
introduced three solos of his own: Minuet Sentimentale, 
Valse Diabolique (!), and Qorrente—his execution of 
which showed him to be a violinist of the very first order. 
More genuine “ fiddling”’—to employ a vulgar but appro- 
priate term—has not been heard for many vears from a 
new aspirant to fame. It was Herr Eller’s début in this 
country, and we are greatly mistaken if he has not al- 
ready sown the seeds of his future reputation. The 
Nocturne and Mazurka of Chopin—which the Princess 
Czartoryska selected from among the large catalogue of 
pianoforte pieces composed by that very original virtuoso, 
of whom we believe she was a favorite pupil—were 
played in the true spirit, with much of the dreamy 
quaintness and capricious rubato that characterized 
Chopin’s own manner as a performer. The audience 
were so enchanted that they called for another; when the 
Princess, who seemed to delight in her task, returned to 
the instrument and played an unpublished work, under- 
stood to be the last effort of the celebrated Polish musi- 
cian. Between the parts M. LEvassor gave two of his 
lyrico-dramatic burlesques (Bon Homme and Robert le 
Diable), with the humor and vivacity for which he is re- 
nowned. A solo on the violoncello by Sig. Piatti, and a 
number of vocal morceaua by Mme. Rupersporrr, 
Mme. Anicnint, Mile. MARIA DE VILLAR (amatenr), 
Sigs. C1IABATTA and BELLETtTI, the Hon. W. ASHLEY 
and Sir Joun HARinGron (amateurs,) completed the 
programme, which gave unqualified satisfaction. Mr. 
Linpsay Storer presided at the pianoforte, as accom- 
panist.— Times, 18th. 


JULLIEN’s CONCERTS AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GarpEns. — Last night M. Jullien gave the first of 
another series of grand concerts previous to his departure 
for America; this time on the borders of the lake front- 
ing the impregnable fortress of Sebastopol—in Manor- 
place. M. Jullien received a mos: hearty welcome. The 
orchestra, which is a very numerous one, includes sev- 
eral artistes of distinction; among them M. Guerin (of 
the French Guides), M. Leloup (of the Belgian Guides), 
Herr Reichart (of the Conservatoire of Brussels), Herr 
Nabich (of the Royal Chapel of the King of Saxony), 
Sig Martini (of Milan), and Herr Keenig. The reper- 
tory of music contained several of M. Jullien’s_well- 
known compositions, of which the “ Zouaves Pas de 
Course,” “La Rose et la Violette,” and “The Allied 
Armies Quadrille,” received much applause. The enter- 
tainment concluded with the siege of Sebastopol, which, 
at the date of our departure, was “ progressing satisfac- 
torily."—News, July 18. 

New Prituarmonic Soctety.—The following are 
among the most important works which have been per- 


formed this season :— 
SyMPHONIES. 

In A, No. 7, Beethoven Choral, Beethoven. 
No. 5, Beethoven. In B flat, No 4, Beethoven. 
Mozart. In C minor, Mendelssohn. 

OvERTURES. 

Coriolanus, Beethoven. Medea, Cherubini. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn. Melusine, Mendelssohn.- Ruy 
Blas, Mendelssohn. Egmont, Beethoven. Euryanthe, Weber. 
Freyschiitz, Weber. Zauberfléte, Mozart. 

CoNceRTOS. 





In C. minor, 
In G minor, 


In E flat, Beethoven. In D minor, Mendelssohn. In @ 
minor, Mendelssohn. Rondo, B minor, Mendelssohn. 
A Selection from the Ruins of Athens, Beethoven. Ditto, 


from Lorely, Mendelssohn. Grand Mass in C (first time in 
this country), Cherubini. 
Compositions By Livina Composers. 

Symphony, Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz. Childe Horold, Ber- 
lioz. Cantata, Tam o’Shanter (first time), Glover. Selection 
from Comus, Horsley. Overture, Templars, Leslie. Selection 
from Paradise Lost, Wylde. Overture, Abellino, Praeger. 
Concerto, Pianoforte (first time in England), Henselt. 





Italy. 

The theatres are rapidly closing their doors in most of 
the principal towns of Italy, at least the larger houses, 
leaving achance to the minor places of amusement. At 
Fiorence, a new opera by Sig. Em1rtio C1ANCRI, entitled 
Sulcator Rosa, was produced on the 16th of June, with 
considerable success, at the Pagliano. The composer is 





actively exerted themselves in advancing the object for 





rinda very acceptably, and Mrs. HOLMAN was a 
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a young man, and the musical journals are unanimous in 
his praise, and attribute to him the rare merit of original 
and striking conceptions united to a thorough knowledge 
of orchestral and scenic effects. The opera was executed 
by Mad. Gianfredi, and Signori Pardini and Bencich, 
who, as well as the composer, were recalled several times 
during the evening. At Parma, the new opera by Sig. 
Rosst, Giovanne Giscala, has also been successful, the 
yrincipal parts by Mad. Angelim, and Signori Ronconi, 
Raonenund Contedini. At Naples, La Sunnambula has 
been played at the Fondo for the first appearance of Mad. 
Parepa, who turned out almost a failure. Her method is 
described as being indifferent, and her phrasing too much 
of the ad libitum school. A new Mass by Sig. Beaupnis 
was executed on the 13th of June, at the church of St. 
Lorenzo Maggiore. This work is described as being too 
theatrical. 4 
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MusicaL CoNnvENTIons.—The season for 
these annual gatherings, at this the cradle and 
head-quarters of the institution, has come round 
That is, it has come round to the said 


For in one 


again. 
cradle and starting place in Boston. 
part or another of the country we read of musical 
Conventions going on continually. Since the 
original Convention, twenty years ago or more, 
was held in Boston under Messrs. Mason and 
Wess, it has become a business with various 
teachers, hailing from Boston or New York, to 
travel through the country holding everywhere 
these musical three or four days’ meetings ; each 
makes the circuit of his diocese, during a whole 
Spring or Autumn, rekindling the sacred flame in 
county after county,reconfirming his own influence 
among his followers, and forestalling, it may be, 
the market for his last new Psalm book, each of 
which, even if there be ten of them, is sure to be 
“the book ef the season”. These country gath- 
erings are secondary vortices of psalmodic excite- 
ment sent whirling off in all directions from the 
parent vortex, which, as we have said, is a 
genuine twenty-year old “ Boston notion”. The 
fathers of the movement seem for some years to 
have left it to go on of itself in the old spot, 
under the management of younger men, full of 
enterprise and—rivalry ;_ for we have often two 
or three Conventions whirling side by side, with 
centres absolutely distinct, although the outer 
circumferences sometimes touch and coincide for 
a space, so that the same individual atoms take 
part more or less in either movement; the same 
Dr. Lowe. 
Mason, who first galvanized the whole system 


volunteer singers swell both choirs. 


into such reproductive life, seems to have ceased 
to preside over it here; yet, veteran as he is, we 
hear of him ceaselessly traversing the length and 
breadth of the land, lecturing and holding Con- 
He 


is too wise, we believe, to assume the title of 


ventions to the great joy of “ much people”. 


“ Professor”, which every greenhorn, who has 
taught a country singing school a season or two, 
does not scruple to adopt, till we have in mu- 
sic more “ Professors” probably, than all the litera- 
tures and sciences in all the Universities can 
Of the propriety and good taste thereof 
we will not stop to speak at present. 


muster. 


We have often enough expressed our views 
both of the good and of the evil of these Con- 
ventions; but we see no cause to change our con- 
viction that the balance is on the side of the good. 
There 1s a great deal of crudity, of the mere 
ad captandum, of charlatanism, of flattering of 


low and idle tastes, mixed up in the simmering 








cauldron. Yet the interest which it excites in 
music, modified by so many minds and influences, 
becomes its own corrective. The tone and char- 
acter of the thing rises year by year; artistic 
stimulus also is imparted, artistic aspirations are 
varried home. The interchange of ideas about 
modes of teaching, styles and methods, enforced 
by daily lessons and illustrations from the more 
experienced; the chances offered to people from 
the country to hear such music as they cannot 
hear at home ; the chances also to participate in 
the performance on a grand scale of some of the 
noblest works, as Handel’s choruses :—all cannot 
be without their influence. And we rejoice that 
while the hacknied ears of the city opera-and- 
concert-goers, are at the sea-shore listening to old 
Ocean for a tonic, the choirs and singing classes 
of the country make a pilgrimage to town to learn 
a higher sense of Music. 

Next week there will commence two Conven- 


tions. Of the particulars of one we are not inc 
formed. The other under the direction of A. N. 


JOHNSON, and other able teachers, will begin on 
Wednesday, at the Tremont Temple, and puts 
forth a formidable programme of operations, the 
principal features of which are announced below. 
The mornings (for nine days) will be spent in 
practical lectures on Thorough Bass and Har- 
mony ; on the mode of teaching the “ Elementary 
Principles” of Music; on the culture of the 
Voice; and on the practice of Church Music, 
the members of the Convention forming a choir 
to illustrate. The afternoons will be devoted to 
the practice of Glees, Opera and Oratorio cho- 
An 


hour also is set apart to the lovers of old church 


ruses, and other music of a high character. 


music, meaning old New England psalmody, pre- 
paratory to one of those rococo notions, an “ Old 
Folk’s Concert”. 


with concerts, in which various choirs, societies, 


The evenings will be occupied 


organists, professional singers, and (once at least) 
an orchestra will be employed. We notice with 
pleasure symptoms of the realization of two ideas 
which we have long hoped would grow out of 
these Conventions. 

The first is the creating of opportunities to hear 
good Organ-playing, of which the mass of us are 
doomed to hear so very little. It will be seen 
that one half of the two first concerts is set apart 
to the organ. Mr. MorGAn is said to be one of 
the thoroughly trained English organists, who 
has a wonderful command of the pedals. The 
skill and taste of Mr. WitLcox are well known. 
The organ, that chef-d’@uvre ot the Messrs. Hook, 
In 


Mozart's 12th Mass, too, the organ aeccompam- 


will give ample sphere for all their powers. 


ment will be not the least interesting element. 

The other hopeful symptom we find in the 
announcement that Saturday evening is to be 
given to the bringing out of portions of Mr. Souru- 
ARD’s new opera, and his two overtures. We 
have had occasion heretofore to speak of the right 
and the wrong times and _ places for bringing out 
new works. We think these Conventions offer 
decidedly one of the right occasions. And we 
hope they will get into the way of offering annual- 
ly, like the Conservatoires abroad, opportunities 
for the first trial of the efforts of our young com- 
posers. 

We could wish further, since an orchestra will 
be assembled, that some good classical Symphonies 
might also be produced. Doubtless the Conven- 
tion will attract some persons who have never 
heard one of Beethoven's symphonies. 





Our Music Table. 

A te,o Cara, from I Puritani, transcribed for the 
Piano by G. A. Osporne, pp.7. (G. P. Reed & 
Co. 

We have here another transcription of the beau- 
tiful Quartet, Bellini’s best concerted piece. It is a 
reprint from a London copy, and the arrangement is 
very much less difficult than that by Thalberg, which 
we lately noticed as forming a number of his Art du 
Chant. Mr. Osborne’s is in the main clear and satis- 
factory. The only objection we find to it is, that it 
does not preserve the original distinction of the 
voices, but commences the melody in the treble, 
instead of in the tenor. The other plan, however, 
would have involved some of the Thalbergian diffi- 
culties. 

Il Trovatore, ‘by Verpt, arranged for piano by 
Apoten Baumpacnu. No.1. Coro di Zingan, 
&e. No.2. Yucea la notte, &e. (G.P. Reed & 
Co.) 

Our readers know we are not partial to the T7o- 
vatore. But some things, detached from the whole, 
which as a lyric whole is morbid, manneristic, forced, 
unpleasing, and taking their places among miscella- 
neous, clever bayatelles, (as Beethoven called things 
of his own which had enough meat in them for mod- 
ern “Songs without Words”), show ingenuity and 
are not without a certain charm. A pretty conceit 
enough in its way is that Coro di Zingari, or “ Anvil 
Chorus,” (which so far is only issued separately, 
without the other pieces promised to fill out No. 1.) 
To be sure it is dragged in neck and shoulders into 
the opera, in defiance of historic probability and 
without much regard to dramatic development or 
unity, upon the Meyerbeer principle of introducing 
independent situations for effect, so well described by 
Wagner in another column. But in itself it isa 
pretty invention, composed of several happy melodic 
ideas, which succeed each other naturally. The way 
in which the livelier opening movement swings off 
into the graver measured unisons accompanied by 
clink of anvils (real anvils !), is quite felicitous. 
Altogether it is a taking thing with the many. Have 
we not heard it at a brass band evening concert on 
the Common, anvils and all, and did not “ young 
America” show vast delight? This piece, however, 
being an episode that stands by itself, needs the sce- 
nic effect, the mountains and the gipsey groups. In 
other instances, we like better the selections ‘“ done 
into” instrumental pieces, than the same things in 
the lurid coloring of the entire opera. 

No. 2 we have complete, It contains, nicely 
arranged and strung into a whole by simple modula- 
tions and transitions by Mr. Baumbach, the opening 
song of Leonora: Zucea la notte; the dream song of 
the Gipsey, remembering her youth : Frail Sonno; the 
wild and terror-fraught: Di quella pira; the famous 
Miserere and prison scene; and an Allegro finale. 


EEE 


Diary Abroad.—No. 18. 
“ The day is far spent, the evening is nigh.” 

Berwin, June 18.—I love music not alone for its 
own sake, but because it is such a bond of union 
with others. To it Iam indebted for many of my 
warmest friendships both at home and abroad. Nay, 
more. I have an affectionate remembrance even of 
the faces of persons with whom I never spoke, just 
because I have seen in them, in that pandemonium, 
a New York Philharmonic rehearsal, the evidence of 
feeling and appreciation. A casual remark, a flitting 
expression in the features, relating to, or caused by 
music, is sometimes sufficient—at least it seems so—to 
prove that that stranger has soul and heart, and you 
feel drawn to him by an instinctive attraction, the 
strength of which surprises you. 

Just at the close of August, two years since, I took 
refuge from the chilliness of the fresh, cool evening 
air of Lake Superior, in the parlor of Atwood’s Inn, 
at Eagle Harbor. Some half a dozen persons, tired 
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with their day’s walk through those grand forests, were 
sitting around the huge box stove; a couple of gen- 
tlemen, three or four young women, perhaps some 
others. I cannot recall how, but a conversation 
sprang up between me and a young lady from IIli- 
nois, which turned upon music. I cannot say that 
the musical knowledge and taste of my partner in 
the talk was very impressive, but I was struck by the 
interest exhibited in the subject by a tall, elegant 
girl, witha noble head, very intellectual face and a 
pair of glorious black eves full of soul, who sat in 
the shade on the other side of the stove. The con- 
yersation grew general and partook of the hearty 
freedom of the West and of the woods. She was 
there with her father and sister. They had come up 
from the dust and heat and enervating air of Detroit 
to refresh themselves on the cool waters, in the ever- 
lasting forests and the life-giving atmosphere of 
that magnificent region. They had formerly lived 
in Boston; she had been a pupil of Rosa Garcia.— 
We had many mutual friends, and on parting with 
them for the night, the acquaintance with the Rev. 
Mr. C. and daughters seemed already like one of 


long standing. 
The next day was Sunday and there was preach- 


ing in the long dining room of the other hotel. Be 
the cause what it may, I have always found in my 


| journeys at the West that a sermon on the Sabbath 


is sure to draw a respectful and attentive audience. 
People of all opinions and confessions come together, 
and I am never more impressed with the feeling of 
the sincerity of worshippers than on such occasions. 

Here were representatives from most of our North- 
ern states ; and voices which had formerly joined in 
the hymn in the New England village choir, or had 
sung the verses of Wesley in the dissenting chapels 
of the Cornish miners, mingled in the sweet strains 
of “Arlington” or old “ York”. I think I shall never 
lose my love for our good old Psalm tunes. They 
are too intimately interwoven with all the recollec- 
tions of my childhood and youth. A mere sentiment 
doubtless, but the gorgeous ritual of the Romish 
cathedral always fills me, for the moment, with a 
deep longing—eine solche Sehnsucht—for the simplicity 
and sincerijy, the peace and quietness of a “ meeting” 
where the chant of the priests is exchanged for the 
earnest extemporaneous prayer; the overpowering 
music of Haydn's or Mozart’s masses for the simple 
tune which my mother taught me, or which years 
ago I heard or sang in the village church. 

But I am wandering. 

We and many others had met at Eagle Harbor to 
take the Baltimore on her return trip below. The 
place to ripen an acquaintance into intimacy and 
friendship is a steamboat on the Great Lakes. The 
purity of the air acts upon one like a tonic draught, 
the mind is clear as the sparkling waters beneath us, 
and the grandeur of nature in those sublime solitudes 
offers ever new topics of mutual interest. Nearly 
five days were spent in reaching Detroit. How well 
I remember the evening at the Mission at the Sault 
Ste. Marie; the ramble at Mackinaw, and the walk 
at the place where we were forced to stop by the 
thick fog on the St. Clair Flats ! But who could recall 
the volumes that were spoken upon music ? 

I spent the Sabbath in Detroit. In the absence of 
the organist Miss C. officiated, and her simple, unaf- 
fected style was as pleasant to hear as it was credita- 
ble to her former teacher. And so I returned to the 
East with new cause of gratitude to the divine Art 
for having introduced me into that pleasant and 
true-hearted family circle. 

A year ago to-day I was once more in Detroit— 
T had come thus far the day before, returning from 
the great Expedition to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and would spend the Sabbath again there. Of course 
the acquaintance of the year before was renewed. 
The conversation turned at one time upon the expres- 
siveness of Music and the communications of H. T. 








in Dwight’s Journal were discussed. An old copy of 
the Handel and Haydn Collection was hunted up 
and the fine arrangements from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn and others, the credit of which I believe Mr. 
Mason has recently given to William Gardner, were 
played and sung. Before the afternoon service we 
had gone over many of these again. One picce, 
whether an original psalm tune or an arrangement 
I do not know, made a remarkable impression upon 
Miss C. Itis called “ Hamilton,” and the text is this : 

“ The day is far spent, the evening is nigh 

When we must lay down this body—and die. 

Great God! we surrender our dust to thy care, 

But oh, for the summons our spirits prepare |" 
I have always thought the adaptation exquisite. 
Sad and solemn and pleading in its expression, to 
my mind, the musie is penetrated with the very 
spirit which gave utterance to the poetry. She 
played it over and over again; and as the organ was 
again in her charge she made this plaintive expression 
of resignation and entreaty the subject of her open- 
ing voluntary in the afternoon. How sweetly it 
flowed from the soft stops of the instrament. Was 
there a presentiment, or was it only a coincidence ? 
Though I took tea with the family, I do not recollect 
that we had music. My last remembrance of her at 
an instrument, save in accompanying the hymns, is 
as she lingered upon her voluntary, as if unwilling 
to close, her fine intellectual features lighted up and 
varying in their expression with each change in her 
treatment of the theme. 

I returned to New York. A month later I sailed 
for Europe; and before I sailed, Aer summons had 
come! 

Again, was it presentiment or only coincidence 
that made her so dwell upon that theme? Was there 
any shadow fore-cast of the evening that was so 
nigh ? 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


JuLy 17.—Half a century ago yesterday, two 
brothers, still boys, joined the Berlin Sing Academie, 
as altos. Their names were Meyer and Hans 
Beer. Meyer studied music with Ze_rer, and Sept. 
7, 1807, an eight-voiced psalm, (Ps. 23) “ The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” by him, was sung by the Academy. 
This afternoon I was invited to attend the regular 
weekly meeting of the Academy. About eighty 
members were in the seats, and perhaps a hundred 
persons were there as auditors. After a Choral, 
partly plain, partly figured, by Zelter, which oceu- 
pied some ten minutes, Mr. Grext, the Conductor, 
rose and stated the above facts, and spoke of the 
fame one of those boys has gained under the name 
of MEYERBEER. Although just now the sea divides 
him from us, he added in effect, we will commemo- 
rate his first appearance in our Society as a member, 
by singing the psalm above mentioned, and the two 
pieces which were sung upon that day. They are a 
Gloria, by Joserpn Haypn, arranged for eight 
voices by Zelter, and the Utrecht Ze Deum, by 
HANDEL. 

The psalm, besides the historic, had a good deal 
of artistic merit. It is constructed after the old 
models, just as Zelter would teach, but some of the 
chorus and concerted music was very pleasing. The 
fugues smelt most of the lamp. But was it not an 
interesting thing to hear, and upon an interesting 
occasion? Differ as we may as to the real value of 
that boy-alto’s later works, he has gained a conspic- 
uous place in the history of music, and one of his is 
among the three operas, which have been performed 
more times in twenty-five years than any other—and 
now after so long—an age generally in musical mat- 
ters, “ Robert the Devil” (though I never liked it,) 
is as popular as ever. 

Haydn’s Gloria sung alla capella with double 
choir, sounded just so fresh and clear as does all his 
music. How much old Zelter’s arrangement im- 
proved it, I am unable to decide. 

Glorious old Handel! He is the greatest of them 
all, after all! Ihave never heard either of his Ze 
Deum before, and the style, so true to the style of 
the church, and so very different from his Dramatic 





Oratorio music, took me by surprise. He is cer- 
tainly the most majestic of composers. Mozart 
may have been the greater musician, Handel was 
altogether the greater man. No wonder that both 
Mozart and BEETHOVEN studied Handel with such 
delight, and bore such decided testimony to his 
power. When will the time come that these things 
may be heard at home ? 





More Sea-Snore Music.—We have already alluded to Miss 
TIENSLER’s Concert at Nahant and Mr. MILLARD’s Matinée at 
Newport. Mr Satter followed in a piano concert at Nahant. 

Next Monday evening the sisters HENSLER are to sing at 
Newport ; and on Saturday eveniug the 25th inst , our charm- 
ing singer, Mrs. J. H Lona, will give a Concert at Nahant, 
assisted by Messrs. ARTHURSON and SouTHARD. 


Donna VALERY GomEez.—We have barely room to ask atten- 
tion to the concert of this Spanish prima donna, late of 
Maretzek’s troupe, to be given at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Saloon, on Monday evening We have not heard her, but 
have seen her described asa sure, conscientious, tasteful singer 
of the PersIANI school, and even compared to Mme. Bosio. 
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Last Appearance in America! 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT, 

AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 13th, 


GIVEN BY 


Donna VALERY (OMEZ, 


The celebrated Spanish Cantatrice, 
Prima Donna Assoluta, from the Royal Opera, Madrid; 
Carlo Felice, Geneva; La Fenice of Venice; Roval Theatre, 
Bruxelle, ete , ete. Lately from the Italian Opera, Castie 
Garden, New York, where she introduced the new splendid 
Opera of “* Louise Miller.” She will be assisted by 


Mons. SIGISMUND WOLOWSKI, 


Distinguished Pianist and Composer. 


Tickets $1.00 each. To be had at Massrs. Chickering’s Ware 
Rooms, till the evening of the Concert, aud at the door the 
evening of the Concert. 

((> Doors open at 7 1-4 ; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 

0G=No postponement on account of weather. 





WORKS OF ART. 

TIE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as Deaters IN Works oF ArT, 
to which business they will give their exclu-ive attention, 
They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, ete., of which 
they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and inecludi: g many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persons inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them at leisure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 

the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 


Boston, July, 1855. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &e. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


The Boston Musical Condention, 


wir assemble in the TREMONT TEMPLE, on WEDNES- 

DAY, August 15, at 11 o’clock, A. M., and continue in 
session nine days, under the direction of A N.Jonnson, L. 
H. Soutuarp, E. H. Frost, and Jostan Oscoop. George W. 
Morgan, of London, and J. H. WiLtcox, organists. 


CONCERTS. 

On Wednesday Evening, August 15, 
There will be a Concert, Part Ist consisting of organ pieces 
played by Mr. Morgan, and Part 2d of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
sung by the Choir of Park St. Church. 

On Thursday Evening, August 16, 
Aconcert, Part Ist consisting of a Grand Organ Concert, 
and Part 2d of the first part of Neukomm’s Oratorio of David, 
sung by a select choir of 150 voices. 

On Friday Afternoon, August 17, 
Commencing at 3 1-2 o’clock,a Concert, Part Ist consisting 
of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, sung by a select choir of 50 voices, 
and Part 2d of organ pieces, played upon the Great Temple 
Organ, by Mr. Morgan. 

On Saturday Evening, August 18, 
Aconcert, Part 1st. consisting of two scenes from an opera, 
and two overtures. composed by I, H. Southard, and per- 
formed with full orchestral accompaniments, under the direc- 
tion of the composer Part 2d will consist of Choruses sung 
by several hundreds of voices, accompanied by orchestra and 
organ combined. 

The remai.ing concerts will be announced next week. 

Admittance to each concert 25 cts. Tickets admitting to 
the whole course, $1 each. For sale by J. K. Hayes, business 
agent of the Convention, at the Superintendent’s Office in 
the Tremont Temple, from whom all necessary infurmation 
may be obtained. 


G. L. CHANDLER, 
GEO. G. CLAPP, 
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Novello’s Cheap “Saeed 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N.Y. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


OF THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 
AN MUSIC. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
YINCK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. Op. 55. Care- 
\ fully revised and corrected, with the German directions 
and terms translated into English. Complete in One Vol, 
$3 75; or in Six Parts, 75 cts. each. 
yea COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
IO TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing instructions for play- 
ing the Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring the use 
of the Pedals. 2 50. 
YCHNEIDER’S 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND PEDALS 
OBLIGATO ; forming Complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 1.06. 
This last Work is not comprised in the School, to which 
work it may be considered as forming a continuation. 
YCHNEIDER’S ELEVEN CHORALS, to Illustrate page 42 
CO of the School. Price 13 cts. 
] ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the works 


of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos, 81 cts. each ; or in 1 
2.63. 


ORG 


Vol., cloth, & 
ACOB'S VOLUNTARTES, 
Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c. 

each. 

\ ENDELSSOIIN’S 


cts. each. 


consisting of selections from 
In 8 Books, $1.00 
& FUGUES. 38 


THREE PRELUDES 


— CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES, consisting of 
Selections from the Church Composers of the English 


Vols e 
5 ets. 


school, In 2 each $5.00; or 8 Books, each $1.25; or 


48 Nos., each 2. 

TOVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of Selec- 
LX tions from the works of the Church Composers of the Ger- 
man and Italian Schools. In 3 vols., 87.88 each; or 18 
Books, $1.50 each ; or 108 numbers, 31 cts. each. 


TOVELLO’S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
iN intended principally for the Soft Stops In 1 Vol., $7.88; 
or 6 Books, $1.50 cts. each ; or 36 Nos , 81 cts. each. 


PYACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal obligato, consisting 

) of Preludes, Fugues, Toceatas and Fantasias. In 1 Vol, 
$7.00; Violoncello parts, $1 75. 

Beside the advantage which Novello’s editions of the major- 
ity of the above works possess, in having received the personal 
supervision of the authors when preparing for the press, it will 
be seen that the Original Editions are published at lower 
prices than any reprints. Purchasers should therefore specify 
* Novello’s Edition,” on all orders. 


CARI HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
( of Piano playing. Mr IL. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHarpson, 282 Washington 8t. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences:—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. K. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nic hols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


G. ANDRE & Co.’ 
Depot of Foreign and tine Music, 
19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NGA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


(East side,) 


CHICKERING & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SONS 


WAREROOMS 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


EDWARD BALCH, 


Apr 29 


eer POO" 








SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
| GHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
| outa for the New England . tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


t-J0B PRINTING neaily and promptly executed at 


HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
NRHSA HP PTs ae 
REACTOR OF RA ORGAN, 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 


t>°-Communications may be left with OLIveR Ditson, or with 
NaTHAN RICHARDSON. 


this Office. 


] - D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Rererences—Suinner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. HW. Willeox, Esqs. 


IEW Ss’ 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

_ BOStos, MASS. 





YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

ani iress, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. a C. ‘D. PARKER, 
wit be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR 


Importers and Publishers of ALnsir, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
IG" AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 


Brunswick. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 


RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published ——Price Three Dollars. 

7 Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
LG? Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


Publications. 


OTTO DRESEL 
May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September. 


L. Oo. EMERSON, 

Teacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 

Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 


MUSIC AND JOB Bn OFFICE, 








_No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


MODEI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
NE Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows :—1. Diapason ; 2. 
Duleiana; 38. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
Expression ; 8 Coupler. It is tne more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality ‘of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonie Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E, 
Bruce, ete. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $175. 

(G> Cireulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 

HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 5 connie St. Lessee of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 





“NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DuRanD, President of the N tional Academy of Design, DaNtEL 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
- LONGFELLOW, Bayarp Taytor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 

- Beecner, Rev. Samuet Osooon, Rev. H. W. BELLows, Hon. 
amen SUMNER, and others of our most eminent w riters. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenovuGn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon, 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tur CRAYON, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


37 Broadway, 
Back num- 








Cc. EX. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE, ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, Sc. 8, Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

((>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

. 8. DWIGHT, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, perline............. Se 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 

For one column, “ 6 lines) first insertion 

Do each subsequent 
Special notices (add), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 


21 Scuoot St. Boston. 


Lrr>ALLPr ww 

















